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An Ali Stars ’ gamę in the Burlington 
Amateur Hockey Association records 
a blurred skirmish 
at Gutterson Field House, aboue. 

At right, a group 
oj Bantam league players 
begins an afternoon gamę 
at Shelburnes outdoor rink. 
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I Ts booming in Vermont. Today, in a 
State that has long identified winter 
sports with skiing, hundreds of youngsters 
are turning to the thrills and excitement 
of ice hockey. 

And they’re not alone, for as the level 
of play improves, the number of specta- 
tors increases — a growing group of avid 
rooters who follow their favorite teams. 

Fourteen high school teams now travel 
Vermont’s winter highways to play league 
games at artificial rinks in St. Albans, 
Northfield and Burlington. And an even 
larger number of boys are participating in 
amateur hockey programs in many other 
communities around the State. The young¬ 
sters are learning skating and hockey 
skills as well as playing games in these 
amateur hockey clubs. 

Ali of this activity is directed by the 
Vermont Headmasters' Association on the 
high school level, and in the amateur pro¬ 
grams by enthusiastic volunteers who have 
organized groups that manage all phases 
of the programs. Their success in the past 
five or six years: morę than 700 members 
in amateur hockey clubs and another 250 
boys in schoolboy hockey. 

Vermonters long have enjoyed skating, 
crack-the-whip, tag and hockey on frozen 
streams, ponds and outdoor rinks. But the 
skill displayed by the youngsters today 
hardly resembles the skating most of us 
remember. It results from good coaching 
combined with regular practice. 


It's almost impossible, actually, to have 
three months of outdoor skating, even 
under ideał conditions, for there is snów, 
rain and thawing to increase the uncer- 
tainty. In considering the reasons for the 
fantastic growth of Vermont hockey, 
then, it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the availability of dependable ice is 
an essential, if not the key, factor. 

However true this is, dependable ice 
isn't the only important ingredient of a 
successful hockey program. Enthusiastic 
know-how and plain hard work also are 
needed. For example, the Barre hockey 
program, the oldest in Vermont, was 
organized back in 1959 at a time when 
there was little if any outside interest in 
hockey at the junior high level. The hard 
work of people such as Gino Sassi and 
Dollard Frigon and the Barre Blackhawks 
hockey team helped get the first young¬ 
sters on the ice. 

There were 16 boys the first year, who 
were to go on to become the nucleus of 
Spaulding High Schooks first team. Since 
there were no other teams nearby, the 
boys had to travel to Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and into Canada to play occa- 
sional games. It was hard work in these 
early days, but good competition and love 
of the gamę madę it all worthwhile for 
members of the Barre Amateur Hockey 
Club. 

Gutterson Field House on the Universi- 
ty of Yermont campus was completed in 


Hockey, 


aided by new, dependable ice 
rapidly is becoming a major 
Vermont winter sport. So report 
Pat Koerner and Clyde Smith 



Many recall skating as much in terms 
of the companionship and social atmo- 
sphere of the warming hut as with the 
skating itself, for the focus of most out¬ 
door rinks is primarily one of fun and 
games. And while outdoor ice is desirable 
for recreational and practice skating, its 
potential for scheduled hockey play is 
severely limited by the weather. 

Since Vermont is well known for its 
long, hard winters, one may wonder why 
dependable outdoor ice is so hard to come 
by. Lakę Champlain, for example, can 
build up a two-foot thickness in six or 
seven weeks. But it’s usually well into De- 
cember before the weather is cold enough 
to start fiooding ice rinks, and then it 
takes steady cold spells to build thickness 
enough to withstand the February sun. 


1963, and that year also saw the birth of 
the talented UVM team, the Catamounts. 
This, of course, generated new interest 
among area hockey fans, and this grew as 
the “Cats” joined Middlebury and Nor- 
wich to compete in Division II hockey. 
At the new field house, with its 3,500 
seating capacity, spectators now could 
really enjoy college hockey. The same is 
true — comfortable temperatures, good 
lighting and good hockey — at the Nor- 
wich University Taylor Arena and at 
Middlebury’s Memoriał Field House. 

Both Middlebury and Norwich as well 
as UVM have had artificial ice for some 
years. Middlebury’s fieldhouse was built 
shortly after World War II, and it is now 
hoped that additional seating will be in- 
stalled there. The facility at Norwich is 
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older, with less seating, but is very ade- 
quate in other respects. 

Ali three colleges have had good teams 
consistently, though UVM came up very 
quickly to win the Division II title in 
1969. The high quality of college hockey, 
and the corresponding public enthusiam 
for watching it, is most evident when 
these teams are competing against each 
other. 

Hockey activity in the Burlington area 
took another great step forward in 1964 
when a group of men — Claude Arm¬ 
strong, John Curran, Jim Cross and 
others — incorporated the Burlington 
Amateur Hockey Association. With a little 
money and much hard work they built 
and installed boards for a rink at South 
Park, and they secured the minimum of 
equipment necessary to put a group of 
about 50 boys out to practice. 

So great was the enthusiasm shown by 
the youngsters, that BAHA's directors 
seized the first opportunity to move the 
program to the Gutterson Field House. 
Here they could Schedule practices and 
play games over a three-month period. 
The convenience of indoor facilities en- 
couraged both players and spectators. 


With weather no longer a limiting fac- 
tor, BAHA grew at an incredible ratę, 
which caused the 6 a.m. Sunday practice 
starting time to be pushed back earlier 
and earlier each new season. 

Gutterson is located at the center of a 
fairly thickly populated area, near several 
main highways’ convergence, and is, there- 
fore, easily accessible to a large number 
of people. Boys from all over Chittenden 
county were welcomed and encouraged to 
participate. And they have come in in- 
creasing numbers, swelling the rolls to 
morę than 300. 

But now many youngsters have had to 
be turned away because the program and 
the facilities are so crowded. Last winter, 
for example, the Sunday practice sessions 
started at 4:30 a.m. and continued past 
noon. BAHA also rented two hours of ice 
time in St. Albans, 36 miles away, to ac- 
commodate some of the eager throng of 
boys. Obviously this kind of scheduling 
calls for considerable dedication on the 
part of everybody involved, but the great- 
est effort has to be that of the coaches 
and directors who are out every Sunday 
to train, referee and oversee it all. 

To provide the maximum opportunity 
for developing hockey and skating skills, 


amateur hockey programs have taken 
these national classifications: the 9 and 
10-year-olds are called Squirts, the 1 1 and 
12 Peewees and the 13 and 14 Bantams. 

These three leagues then are divided 
into teams, whose number depends on the 
number of boys in each division. Each 
team is assigned a time for its practice 
sessions. In Burlington the times are ro- 
tated, so that the unpopular dawn hours 
do not always fali to the same boys. 

During each workout the teams are 
coached in skating and hockey skills the 
greater part of the time. Following this 
practice, two teams go against each other 
for a scrimmage. But the development of 
skating and hockey fundamentals is 
stressed in the amateur play, and compe- 
tition is de-emphasized. For a winter of 
hockey in the Burlington Amateur Hockey 
Club the fee is $5. This is for three months 
of once-a-week skating with instruction 
and games, and special insurance. 

Each league is represented by an All 
Star team, madę up of the best players in 
the league. The All Stars play for their 
regular teams at practice sessions, and 
they also play other All Star teams that are 
scheduled anywhere within driving rangę. 
Burlington, Barre, St. Albans, Hanover, 










N.H., Lakę Placid, N.Y., for example, 
and teams from Quebec, all have competed 
in All Star games. 

Vermont amateur hockey now has 
grown to include nine such clubs — those 
listed and others including Rutland, Ben- 
nington and Middlebury. Rutland, the 
newest club, skated last winter in a cattle 
barn at the Rutland Fair Grounds. Seven- 
ty youngsters in the programs directed by 
Chris Webber had a most successful first 
year. 

As soon as BAHA was organized, they 
were able to compete against Barre and 
Lyndon, which also had new clubs, Lyn- 
don practicing in a ring barn for horses 
which was once part of the Darling estate. 

Soon St. Albans joined this group with 
a club started by Fr. McShane, Dick Hun- 
gerford and Art Christy, and it employed 
an unused brick building by the railroad 
tracks. While it couldn’t boast artificial 
ice, it was adequately cold and provided 
dependable if not comfortable facilities. 

In 1971 the Montpelier Flockey Asso- 
ciation, a part of the city recreation pro¬ 
gram, built beside the High School an ex- 
cellent outdoor ice rink equipped with 
good lighting and with a large, comfort¬ 


able warming house. Northfield hockey is 
played at the Norwich Taylor Arena, 
which also is the site of All Star games 
and is used for sonie practice sessions by 
area clubs, as well as for the University’s 
hockey programs. 

As the boys in the various Bantam 
leagues outgrew their teams and entered 
high school, pressure began to build to 
establish hockey as a high school sport. 
The directors of the amateur programs, 
too, were anxious that the boys continue 
play, and they encouraged formation of 
high school teams. 

Then in 1966 the Vermont Headmas- 
ters' Association gave official recognition 
to ice hockey as a school sport. The first 
teams, which included Essex Junction, 
Burlington, Rice of Burlington, South 
Burlington and Spaulding of Barre, 
were coached by volunteers, their uni- 
forms and equipment were donated, and 
members of amateur hockey clubs acted 
as officials. 

High school hockey became an im- 
mediate success, and each year sińce, 
new teams have entered the field. The list 
now numbers 14 teams divided into two 
leagues. They are financed and directed 
through their schools and the Headmas- 


ters’ Association as is the case in all school 
sports. 

In the 1971-72 season each team had 
1 6 scheduled games, except Lyndon and 
Hartford of White River Junction, which 
played eight-game schedules. At the end 
of the season, which is also the end of the 
college hockey, State high school play-offs 
are held the first week of March. Schedul- 
ing these indoor games and adjusting 
them to the college schedules is no smali 
undertaking, nor is the recruiting of the 
qualified referees, who must be present at 
each gamę. 

Although several ingenious improvised 
rinks have been devised to accommodate 
the growing numbers of eager hockey 
players, a truły extraordinary step was 
taken at St. Albans in 1971. It is indeed 
impressive that in a city of only some 
8,000 people, a group of men pledged 
the considerable sum of money necessary 
to erect the first privately-held artificial 
ice rink in the State. The Coote Field 
Arena, completed in February 1971, is 
considered a definite success by the owners 
and is also a great asset to the area and to 
the people of all ages who use it. 

The St. Albans rink is used by a variety 
of skating buffs, including a newly-formed 
figurę skating club, and it is the home ice 
of the Bellows Free Academy, Missisquoi 
Union and Mt. Mansfield Union high 
school teams. The growing pains of hock- 


High school teams, noto limited to 14 by the 
aoailability oj ice, nsnally play 16-game 
schedules, draw bigger crowds each season. 
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ey expansion at every level have been 
eased considerably by the new arena. 

Amateur hockey has grown so rapidly 
in that area that they now have 150 boys 
playing in their Amateur Hockey Club, 
but this seems to be the case in nearly 
every hockey club. For as soon as de- 
pendable ice is madę available, a fuli 
quota of youngsters is immediately on 
hand, eager to get out and learn. 

While the Coote Field Arena is greatly 
appreciated by everybody, there is a cer- 
tain nostalgia for the old rink in the rail- 
road foundry. For here, in addition to 
the usual fans, a smali tiock of birds 
would flutter around the sprinkler system 
above whenever the spectators loudly 
stirred up cries of excitement. Here also 
there was a special climax to each goal, as 
a smali boy would run up a very tali lad- 
der to post the goal on a scoreboard high 
on the wali. 

These memories of hockey games past 
symbolize a time in the sport which most 
fans and players will gladly exchange for 
the comfort, good lighting and depend- 
ability of artificial ice. For it is these fa- 
cilities combined with the hard work of 
local enthusiasts that have brought hock¬ 
ey toward the peak of popularity it is en- 
joying today in Yermont. 


The Sq\iirts, Peewees and Bantams have 
regnlar ice time, coachitig and games. 























Ten miles cross country through 
beautiful Vermont scenery winds 

THE SKYLINE SKI TRAIL 

from East Barnard to South Pomjret 
by ROCKWELL STEPHENS 

Photographed by hanson carroll 


A group meets at Amity 
Pond, toward the Trail’s north 
end, and belo w starts along 
the high ground section. 


ĘRIGHT SUN, cloudless sky 
and a dusting of new snów on 
the hills—the perfect day to ski 
the Sky Linę Trail with 
Woodstock's Richard Brett, 
ecologist and conseruationist, who 
conceived it all nearly ten years 
ago when cross country skiers 
numbered only in the dozens. 

For this is the very model of a 
touring trail, undemanding of the 
novice but amply rewardingfor 
the experienced. Roughly ten 
miles over all, the first section 
starts from Hawk’s Hill and 
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drops to the East Barnard road 
through once-neglected woodland 
and pasture which Brett developed 
as a demonstration forest before 
turning it over to a foundation for 
continued cultivation. Then an 
easy grade through woodland 
climbs some 500feet to Amity 
Pond height of land, in a tract 
morę recently given the State by 
the Bretts and no w designated a 
Natural Area, barred to uehicles. 

Most of this two mile section of 
trail was carved and graded by 
Brett on his bulldozer, with a 
skiing friend or two lending an 
occasional hand with clippers and 
chain saw . 

The six milesfrom Amity 
Pond to Suicide Six is the most 
frequently choseti tour. The Amity 
Pond entry has a skiers 9 
registration box with trail maps. 
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The route was laid out in the 
summer and fali oj 1963 and was 
marked with distinctiue blue and 
orange trail signs, each one 
carejully painted by Mrs. Brett, 
by December oj ’ 64. Brett says, 
for the record, that Ike Phillips, 

Rip Pumpelly, the Tad Baileys 
and the Stephens helped pick the 
route. These skiing neighbors 
admit to some bushwhacking for 
alternative routes, but insist that 
the trail is all Dick 9 s. 

The geological suruey map 
conjrms the skill with which 
Brett used the 1600foot contour 
as a basefor a pleasant rise and 
fali oj terrain, mixing passages oj 
open jelds and long views oj the 
distant mountains with the 
intimacy oj woodland trails and 
abandoned roads, continually out 
ojsight and sound oj man and his 
works. Nearittg trail's end is a 
fast but easy halj mile drop to the 
800joot valley level at the 
Churchill house. From here 
a short trauerse around the shoulder 
ojBreakneck Hill leads to open 
jelds (and a jew jences) 
opposite the Suicide Six 
ski area. c 


Near the end it's all downhill 
toward South Pomfret. Under the 
Iow sun they jnish at Suicide Six. 













Up on the mountain a streaming snów jet ispositioned. At 3:34 a.m. 


in pump house below, water pressure inches toward 250 pounds. 


They cal! it SNÓW FARM ING 

and though it's hard to believe, making snów in Yermont 



is one of our newest and largest industries. 

For whether natural or man-made, it’s 
the backbone of skiing. 

The product is snów — tons of it - 
not only snów for skiing today, but snów 
to be stockpiled against ’*bad" weather. 
much in the same manner as a dairy 
farmer Stores his hay. 

The snowman's bad weather is, of 
course. the highway crew's good weather. 
and. to make the comparison morę para- 
doxical. it probably costs the highway 


Story and 

pictures by hanson carroll 
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people as much to elear an acre of snów 
one foot deep as it does the ski area to 
produce it. 

As they take a last glimpse of the moun- 
tain, departing skiers see the snów crew 
arriving. Looking morę like Gloucester 
fishermen in their orange slickers. they 
move their equipment out on the now 
empty slopes. Some of the snowmaking 
jets may have run all day, though, if the 
temperaturę kept below 28 degrees. 

But the evening is when the crews 
have access to the trails to lay out hose. 


to scrape moguls and pulverize ice. 

Bromley Mountain, besides being one 
of Vermont's oldest ski areas, is the giant 
of the snowmakers. In 1965 they invested 
nearly a million dollars in snowmaking, 
to become the largest snów farm in the 
world — though others in New York 
State now are larger. 

The equipment consists of eight 250- 
horsepower compressors, seventeen miles 
of aluminum pipę linę, two 200-horse- 
power water pumps and a water holding 
area of 9,000,000 gallons. Snów farming 
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also requires stationary and mobile snów 
jets, planers, rollers, bulldozers and sno 
cats. The newest addition is a bulldozer- 
haiiled “powdermaker," which can chop 
three inches of ice into powder snów. 

It was 4 o'clock on a Friday afternoon, 
the night crew not due for three morę 
hours, as Mountain Manager Dave Mori- 
arty assessed the situation. No real snów 
had accumulated over the past week, and 
the weekend crowds already were head- 
ing north. 

With the temperaturę right, they'd 
been making snów all day, and the night 
forecast was colder. Under these condi- 
tions the crews could put down eight 
acres of one-foot snów in 24 hours. 

"This won't be exactly an average 
night." Dave said. “We've had trouble." 
The entire snowmaking system was down 
because of a tear in the pipę system. 

At 5:30 the pumps were started again. 


The first pump slowly built up pressure to 
the mountain’s halfway house, where an- 
other picked up the load and built the 
mountaintop pressure to 250 pounds. 
Then the generators were started to sup- 
ply the air. Combining about 90 pounds 
of air and the water through a nozzle 
under this Iow temperaturę creates snów. 

Dave’s radio squalked: “The baby car- 
riage threw a track." The bad news was 
about a mobile snowmaking unit. Then 
at 7 the night crew came on for their 12- 
hour shift. The mountain echoed like a 
jet engine testing rangę as the ghostlike 
geysers of snów blew in the elear night air. 
Below shone the lights of Manchester, and 
across the valley movement of lights on 
Stratton indicated they, too, were making 
ready. 

By 8, the crews were positioning the 
jets, one man holding a nozzle while an- 
other slowly turned on the correct air- 


water mixture with extreme caution. 

First a heavy wet snów appeared and 
then adjustments gave a fine dry snów, 
the ultimate harvest, as the men watched 
the spray by the snów cat's lights. 

The eight compressors came on in se- 
quence, for as morę jets were put on the 
linę, morę pressure was needed. The jet 
sprays were moved about through the 
night according to the needs of the trails. 
At sonie spots snów was stockpiled to be 
used nearby in warm weather. 

As dawn arrived the mountain trails 
and bare areas now were blanketed in 
snów. Another crewman, starting at 4 
o'clock running the roller equipment, had 
finished the packing. 

The sun now up, skiers were beginning 
to arrive in hordes by 9:30. Most of them. 
eyeing appreciatively the packed blanket 
of new snów, didn't know. It was a night 
of good snów farming that madę it so. 
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James Covino recalls 
his lifc, working sińce 
the age oj ten as a 

SLATEMAKER 

Photographed by Neil Rappaport 
Transcribed by Vincent E. Covino 


Undke most slcitemakers , James 
Covino, the foreman of the old Evans 
Brothers Roofing Siatę Quarry in 
Pawle t, split s stand i ng up. Bent over, 
his hammer and chisel ringing against 
the smooth-sawed edge of the stone 
błock, he has spent his days thns, for 
many years in all seasons. ifs now 
easier to bend over than to stand np- 
right. So , as he tells his story now, he 
hardly looks np front his work. The in- 
cessant hammer punctuates his words. 


walked up to the quarry and asked the 
foreman if he would give me a job. 

‘Yes, you little Italian devil,’ he 
said, III give ye a job making motions.’ 
I knew old Tom Robert Jones just as 
well as I knew my own Dad. 

“Making motions was relaying orders 
from the men in the pit taking out rock 
to the engineer who ran the hoist, which 
lifted blocks of stone to the slate-makers 
on top. The engine-house was sonie 
distance from the pit, and the carriage 


another boy. Tony Perfundi, took my 
place in the motion coop. It meant a 
raise in pay to fourteen cents an hour. 
The hoist was run by steam and what 
power that was! 

“There was a fireman to tend the 
boilers. A real English mariner he was, 
named Messy Hayes. And I operated 
the hoist. I could do it quite well al- 
ready, sińce I had worked in the engine 
house on days when the regular engi¬ 
neer failed to show up for work. I ran 



CCT began in the quarries when I was 
1 ten years old, in 1910, only a few 
years after we came to this country. We 
1 ived aimost in the shadow of the dump 
of the Auld and Conger quarry in 
South Poultney. To this day l ve never 
heard of a better operation in these 
parts. 

“My father had a job there in the 
siatę yard, and the foreman, a Welsh- 
man named Tom Robert Jones, used to 
come by the house on Sundays to drink 
cidcr and beer with him. So when I was 
old enough — Ma and Pa were poor 
people and you had to go to work — I 


and billy-wheel had to be worked to 
puli free large Stones. So the motion 
boy relayed the signals from the pit to 
the engineer with a signal device 
mounted on the roof of the motion 
coop. The coop was three or four feet 
over the edge of the pit on skids, so you 
could actually see down there. If you 
wanted to commit suicide, you just had 
to hop out the window. But they had 
the coop tied down so you couldiTt get 
blown over . . . hardly. My pay for 
making motions was ten cents an hour. 

“After three years, I was old enough 
to advance to the job of engineer and 


two overhead cableways for two pit 
gangs, and between hoists I used to roli 
cigarettes for the older men. 

“Only about a year passed before my 
father asked for another man in the 
siatę yard to pile finished siatę and load 
shipments on wagons or railroad cars. 
This job paid seventeen cents an hour. 
So, advancing all the while, I took the 
job and went to work. In my spare time, 

I learned to split and trim. 

“Part of the job in the yard was 
maintaining the overhead tramway that 
ran between the quarry and the railway 
siding in Raceville, N.Y. This rig was 
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quite similar to the ski tow lifts they 
have today. In bad winter weather, or in 
the spring when the muddy roads were 
impassable, it carried siatę in smali 
buckets down to the siding and coal 
back up to the quarry to use in the 
steam boilers and in the stoves in the 
slatemakers’ shanties. 

“I spent a good deal of time operat- 
ing the tramway’s engine at the quarry. 
We used binoculars to watch a load un- 
til it passed out of sight beyond a hill, 
and from that hill, another man watched 
the part of the tramway that ran to the 
further terminal. 

“Once in a while the system would 
break down and the carriers would de- 
rail, often wrecking one or two of the 
supporting towers. Then a gang of men 
from the yard would be sent out to make 
repairs. It was a big job sińce the tram¬ 
way operated cross-country, away from 
the roads. It meant plowing through the 
fields deep in mud or snów, and then 
carrying the damaged equipment back 
to the nearest road to be taken to the 
blacksmith shop at the quarry. A good 
wreck could do a thousand dollars worth 
of damage, and it might be days before 
the tramway was back in operation. 

“On foggy days, our problems were 
worse, but after a while I got so I could 
tell when we had a wreck by the sudden 
surge in the rumbie madę by the big 
bull-wheel that turned the tramway’s 
cable. But by the time you heard the 




noise and stopped the machinery, the 
wreck had happened, and nothing could 
be moved until repairs were madę. 

“But the tramway was quite a re- 
markable system. It could handle up to 
100 squares of siatę a day (a square is 
the amount of siatę needed to cover a 
10 by 10 foot section of roof), as well as 
keeping the quarry supplied with coal. 
To haul this much siatę would have 
taken at least ten wagons with teams 
and drivers, and that would have been 
impossible a good part of the year be- 
cause of the roads. In 1914 a 100 horse- 
power electric motor was installed at 
the quarry end to power the tramway. 

“The tramway was so well designed 
by the English firm which had built it, 
that when they brought it to this country 
to set it up, they found an error of only 
81/2 feet in the length of the main cable 
which traveled over ten miles! 

“After a year or so as tramway op¬ 


erator, I was sent down to the Raceville 
terminal every so often to fili in for the 
regular man there, who was something 
of a drinker. This meant a hike of five 
miles each way, and on my own time. 
Well, I found out that the pay was ten 
cents an hour morę than I was getting, 
and naturally I asked for a raise. The 
quarry superintendent turned me down, 
so I decided to go to work for the F. C. 
Sheldon Siatę Company which had 
another quarry right there in the South 
Poultney woods. 

“My brother Joe and I hired on to 
work in the pit, at first mostly shovel- 
ling the rubbish madę in taking out 
rock. But my first job as a motion boy 
had given me a elear view of efficient pit 
operation and the skilled workers be- 
low. So by the time 1 started at Shel- 
don's, I already knew most of the skills 
used in quarrying siatę rock. 

“It wasn’t long before I was nuned to 
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skilled workers. A lot of effort went into 
the work, along with just as much pride 
in doing things in a workmanlike way. 

“One day, in 1920, the pit foreman, 
Howland Williams, got into an argu¬ 
ment with the quarry superintendent 
about a bad blast he had fired. 1 don’t 
know if he quit or got fired, but he 
walked home to Granville. Later, he 
got a job at 0’Brien’s over here and got 
killed. He set off a blast and broke the 
power lines. Then he grabbed the wire 
to move it off the road, and that was it. 
Killed him crisp. 

“Weil, the overall foreman asked me 
to take over as pit foreman. He chose 
me because I was handy. Pd get up on 
the goldurn stick or carriage like a fool, 
you see. That’s just what they were 
looking for, a goldurn fool, you know. 
Td kept track of those goldurn cable- 
ways even before I was foreman. One 
of them wouldn’t eonie back or was 
tangled up, Ld take off and go over and 
get them straightened out. 

“They had a climber named Tom 
Llanberr from Poultney, and old Bob 
Lloyd was the chief rigger. Tom was as 
fat as an undertaker, and the two of 
them madę surę that they were at Shel- 
don’s Rupert quarry when the boss was 
in South Poultney, and up here when 
he was down there. So I did most of the 
rigging repairs. I guess another reason 
1 was chosen to be foreman was that 
even then most of the other pit workers 


work under another cableway with 
Arthur Roberts of Poultney, who was 
willing to teach me everything he knew 
— a rare thing around the quarries. 
Usually you learned the hard way. 

“Besides shovelling of rubbish, the 
work invoIved drilling holes in the beds 
ot rock —calculating the proper depth 
and spacing — and blasting the holes 
with just enough black powder to loosen 
the natural cleaves in the rock without 
smashing it. And then you pricd it 
apart with crowbars, chained it, sig- 
nalled the motion boy, and watched as 
it rosę out of the pit. 

fc ‘Pit work then wasn’t like it is now: 
you didn’t have to plan out patterns of 
a large number of long holes to loosen 
a pillar of rock so it would last for 
years. No, we had virgin beds of siatę 
rock, the purest formations of stone 
imaginable. The Sheldon Ouarry had 
many natural seams and joints running 


regularly through the pit. That madę 
taking out rock quite handy. 

“Why, you’d just put one hole — 
never morę than twenty feet deep — 
drilled down to a cleave, one hole on a 
head joint, fire it and pick the rock apart 
with a bar. You’d hardly do any ham- 
mering at all. And you had good Italian 
and Polish boys work ing down there, 
young and strong, will ing to work. We 
quarried mountains of siatę in those 
days and we covered quite a few roofs! 

“Later 1 was shifted under a cable¬ 
way of my own and given the job of 
clearing the top waste rock in a new 
strip. This was before the crew, finish- 
ing with another strip, would move onto 
it to quarry it down. Then my crew 
would shift over to the ncxt pillar. 

“These were the best years of the 
siatę industry, and I guess each of us 
secretly tried to outdo each other in our 
jobs, sińce we liked to be recognized as 
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were old and I was the only one of the 
young men who had tried hard to learn 
all of the jobs in the whole operation. 

4t Our production was high even with 
the old ones slowing us down. We had 
the quarry. You should have seen it. 

The rock was so good, all you needed 
was six blocks a day. Not like today. 
You had the quarry! 

“At first sonie of the older men who 
had been passed over for the job were 
mean. But I continued as pit foreman 
for six years. In 1 926 a siatę workers 1 
union began a drive and a strike was 
called. Foremen couldn’tjoin the union, 
but when old Fred Sheldon brought in 
scabs to work in the pit, I refused to 
work with them and left. 

“A friend, Joe Consoli, a shipper in 
the siatę yard at the John D. Emack 
Company, got my brother Joe and me 
on there for a couple of months. It 
wasn’t very long before the superin- 
tendent took us to a new quarry they 
were developing south of Granville and 
put us in charge of the operation. We 
got it into shape, producing steadily. 
Then Emack sent us up to a grey quarry 
in Buli Frog Hollow which they had 
just got. We took over its operation on 
a contract basis, and we were adding 
morę quarries all the while. Soon we 
were bossing over seventy men in five 
locations. 

“Most of our operations were effi- 
cient and successful, and we did make a 
few dollars right along into 1930. Then 
the Depression hit and Emack went 
broke, leaving us stuck for over 
$ 1 3,000. I had to lay off most of the 











men, but Joe and I kept a smali opera- 
tion going at the grey quarry, paying 
the men with our own money until we 
went broke and had to give up. 

“After the finał layoff, I found ajob 
on a State road gang for nine dollars for 
a fifty hour week, working alternate 
weeks with another crew. Most all of us 
were unemployed quarry workers. 
Times were tough, brother, and I mean 
tough. 

“In the fali of 1935, Norton Brothers 
Siatę Company reopened one of their 
quarries and I was hired as overall fore- 
man. As soon as we had pumped the 
water out of the pit, we started opera- 
tions with five men, and before spring 
we were in production again. I got old 
Gene Norton to pay me $75 a week to 
run the job, morę than he’d paid any 
other siatę worker! We hired morę men 
that summer, and within a year I was 
running a crew of twenty-five. There 
was a smali growth in orders for siatę, 
so another quarry was re-opened not far 
away, and it too, became my responsi- 
bility. During the day, I madę three 
trips on foot back and forth between 
the two jobs, keeping my eye on things 
and planning the deve!opment of both 
pits. 

‘Things looked a little better in 
1939, and that fali a third quarry, 
Number 1 6, was re-opened slowly and 
I moved there as foreman. The other 
two jobs were left in the hands of men I 
thought capable, so I could give fuli 
time to the uphill battle at f 1 6. 

“Uphill was the word for it, alright. 
That winter heavy snows fell often, and 
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without a plow we had to shovel the 
three-quarters of a mile from Buli Frog 
Hollow Road uphill all the way to the 
ąuarry. Number 16 had been idle for a 
long time and most of the machinery 
and equipment had been stolen. The 
buildings were in a bad way, and a large 
amount of quarry rubbish placed too 
close to the pit edge had slid in. 

“All that winter and into April, we 
hand-shoveled all the rubbish and clay 
out of the pit. We all lost considerable 
weight, until we were thin as grey- 
hounds. In those days, men were will - 
ing to give you an honest day’s work, 
and I had known and worked with all 
the boys. We all worked hard together 
to make a go of it. 

"By the middle of April we were able 
to start hoisting blocks, and two gangs 
of slatemakers — a blockcutter, splitter 
and trimmer is a gang — were hired. 
Soon we added a third gang and we 
were in real production again. In 
August, I was hurt by a fal ling rock and 
spent three months at home, drawing 
the big pay of $ 1 1 a week to support my 
family with! 

“By Thanksgiving, I went back to 
work to begin the job of stripping the 
waste off a large pillar for the following 
year. It was an all winter job. A large 
burden of clay atop the rock gave us 
quite a wrastle. When we had sent up 
enough blocks to keep the slatemakers 
busy for a few days, we would tackle 
the clay with pick and shovel, sińce we 
had no machinery. 

“But production at #16 was excep- 
tional, and all hands worked hard. The 
slatemaking gangs competed with each 
other for the greatest number of squares 
produced each day. In the pit, I directed 
the men in drilling a set of blast holes 
forty-four feet deep. We were preparing 
a pillar for the years to come. 

"But in the fali the orders slowed, 
and I decided against blasting until 
spring, for once siatę rock has frozen 
and thawed, it won’t split smoothly into 
thin slates, so I didn't want to expose 
new rock by blasting before winter. 

Then came the declaration of war, and 
all our efforts had been in vain. Num¬ 
ber 1 6 was closed down, and once again 
we were all laid off. 

“I spent the war years running a 


dairy farm in Pawlet, where I live. I 
was able to make a decent living and 
even put a few dollars aside, but my 
heart was still in the quarries. So in 
1946, when several siatę firms started 
up again, I was hired by Evans Brothers 
Siatę Company in a new pit they were 
developing right down the road from 
the farm: farm chores morning and eve- 
ning, and the minę during the day. 

“Gene Norton had passed away in 
1944, and his firm had been disbanded. 
Seeing that things were becoming pros- 


perous, I decided to buy Number 16 
quarry in the fali of 1947. A gravity 
siphon emptied most of the water out of 
the pit, while Joe and I, and my son, 
Vince, installed new electric service and 
a large pit pump. Once morę we rebuilt 
all the buildings and equipment, and, in 
May of 1948, Covino Brothers Siatę 
Company started hoisting rock and 
making siatę. 

“This time I had one big thing in my 
favor: the large pillar I had prepared 
for Norton Brothers was drilled and 
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waiting. So plenty of rock was available, 
and soon we had three gangs of slate- 
makers going hammer and tongs. Little 
by little, we cleaned up the rest of the 
pit, slowly preparing another strip for 
blasting. 

“Over a period of three years the 
whole quarry was put into good shape, 
plenty of blocks available everywhere, 
and morę men were added to the pay- 
roll. Most of them were wonderful 
workers, highly skilled and expert in 
their craft. I could count on their best 
work each day. 

“What a feeling: to have my own op- 
eration and producing siatę at a record 
clip! We used to fire blasts on Sundays 
so that folks could come up and watch. 
There was wet clay between the beds of 
rock, so you’d drill your holes on a joint 
until the clay came out of the hole. And 
when you'd fire it, that forty foot chunk 
of rock would move up the slant, along 
the wet clay, sliding back into place 
with all the cleaves sprung open. 

“By 1956, thirty-eight men were at 
work, and the operation kept growing. 
This was the most satisfying time in my 
life. I was a successful operator with an 
excellent quarry. Most of my friends 
and fellow-workers from past jobs were 
with me, and business was booming. 


'But in 1960 orders dwindled, the 
unions were troubling and my brother 
wanted to retire. So the business was 
sold to another firm. 

"I found that the quarries were still 
in my blood, so after a few months I 
went to work at the Evans Brothers 
quarry, which I had helped start in 
1 946, now owned by Rising and Nelson 
Siatę Company. The operation there 
had dropped off to the point where it 
wasn't paying expenses, and I was hired 
as foreman to get things in shape. Vince 
came with me as pit foreman, planning 
the development of the pit and taking 
out rock. 

“Along with the usual problems of 
siatę quarrying, finding good men to 
work became a big obstacle. Few 
young men wanted to fol Iow their fa- 
thers, choosing instead to leave this part 
of the country for other kinds of work. 

“Most of the men were old timers 
who were willing to do their best, but 
who no longer had the strength this 
work requires. Most disappointing was 
the lack of interest shown by the few 
younger men we had. Many times Ed 
put a young man alongside an older fel- 
low, hoping he would pick up sonie of 
his knowledge. Most of the time they’d 
leave the quarries, the training lost. 


“Nearly all the old timers are gone 
now, and the skills learned by genera- 
tions of siatę miners is buried with 
them. The major part of the roofing 
siatę market is lost too. Houses built to 
last twenty years don’t need roofs which 
will last two hundred. So roofing siatę 
has become a smali part of the industry. 
Now siatę tile flooring and flagstone are 
the main products. Neither of them need 
as good stone or as careful quarrying as 
roofing siatę. They can be produced 
without the old skills. 

Tm still a siatę quarry foreman at 
the Evans Brothers quarry, but I have 
only four employees to direct — three 
pitmen and an engineer. Em still able to 
do a fuli day’s work in my seventy- 
second year, and I hope to continue. 

Tm alone on top now, splitting siatę 
most of the time while waiting for a 
błock to be hoisted out of the pit. Some 
days the time goes by well. Other days 
1 get pretty lonely. All the others are 
gone now, faded away into the past. 

The ring of my hammer on the Steel 
chisel echoes across the yard but there's 
no answering beat anywhere.” 

Tlie old man straightens up and rests 
against tlie fuli pallet of perfectly piled 
slates. A good mornings work. 
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Though the last oj his 
kind in Vermont was 
run to earth ycars ago, thc 


Wolf 

still Iwes w old tales 
told among the GreenMountains. 

by Ronald Rood 
Drawings by Robert Candy 


<^t je may be out there yet, beyond 


h; 


Jhe campfire. You listen for his 
howl in the wind from the mountains and 
look for the gleam of his eyes among the 
lights in the valleys.” 

So wrote a mother to her son a few 
weeks after the killing of the last timber 
wolf in Vermont — at St. Albans, seventy 
years ago. The sole survivor of his pack, 
the animal had seen his companions die 
one by one, until only he remained. Then 
he was forced into a life foreign to his 
kind — as a fugitive lone wolf. 

His finał moments were typical of hun- 
dreds of other wolf hunts conducted by 
white men for a century in the Green 
Mountains. “One spring morning,” wrote 
Annę Eliza Brainerd Smith, “an electric 
thrill pervaded our quiet village. Men on 
horseback or on foot were rushing to and 
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fro . . . A ferocious wolf that had been 
ravaging the northeastern part of Frank¬ 
lin County was now hiding on Aldis Hill. 
Sheep, calves and swine had been killed, 
and the farmers had been hunting the 
savage beast three days without getting a 
shot at him.” 

Now, at last, the wolf had been brought 
to bay. The excited dogs indicated he 
had taken refuge beneath a ledge. Law- 
rence Brainerd, a local storekeeper, was 
chosen to administer the finał blow. 
Armed with a rifle he strode through the 
mob. The wolf poked its head out briefiy, 
but quickly withdrew. Then Brainerd 
called for absolute silence . . . 

“Ali was quiet and motionless,” Mrs. 
Smith continued. “Soon the head appeared 
at another opening of the rock, and the 
huge body followed. When the wolf was 


fairly out of cover, Mr. Brainerd fired, 
and the great beast madę one plunge for- 
ward, struck his head to the ground, 
turned a complete somersault, and lay 
dead with a bullet in his heart.” 

That balmy day in 1902 marked the 
turning of a corner in Vermont. The prize 
of twenty dollars, divided among the 
hunters who stood with Brainerd, appar- 
ently was the last wolf bounty paid in the 
State. 

The wolf first had a price placed on his 
head two hundred years ago. A hunter 
could get eight pounds sterling (about 
$25) for a “fuli grown woolf,” according 
to a payment voucher of 1778. Bounty 
hunting became so profitable that around 
1781 payments were reduced to three 
pounds sterling. [And] Apparently the 
Republic of Vermont could afford only 
the equivalent of $2,500 a year to oust the 
wolves so that man could move in. 

Far morę problems beset the wolf in 
Vermont, however, than man’s quest for 
a few dollars. Bounty or no bounty, this 
long-legged cousin of the domestic dog 
was doomed. 

Wolves in their natural surroundings 
are active creatures, covering twenty miles 
or morę in a single night. They are in- 
tensely loyal to their families and to each 
other, and typically they wander in 
groups of half a dozen or morę. Even in 
the early days of Vermont, such a wide- 
ranging pack could scarcely travel long 
without coming across a wilderness home- 
stead. Then the wolfs normal reaction to 
a bonanza of livestock or poultry decreed 
that it had to be exterminated. 

Nor was its death warrant signed, neces- 
sarily, in violence, for wild animals can 
be eliminated just as surely by the axe 
and plow as by the trap and gun. Wolves 
soon learned to avoid the farmer, and 
where the choice was offered, the pack 
retired to the deep timber. But this was 
not always possible, for a blow had been 
stuck at their wilderness, and with each 
season their homeland shrank further. 

The whole downward spiral of the wolf 
was enormously accelerated in the early 
1800’s, when Vermont’s cool climate and 
fertile valleys were found perfect for the 
raising of sheep. By 1840 morę than a 
million of them covered the Vermont hill- 
sides and bottomland. 

Timber wolves could scarcely be ex- 
pected to thrive on the newly-cleared, 
open pastures needed for sheep — unless 
they preyed on the sheep. And the few 
that chose this latter alternative soon 
found themselves hunted to the ground, 
like the folorn outcast in St. Albans. One 
such hunt in Middlebury involved nearly 
all the men of the town, who formed a 


1 iving wali around five desperate wolves. 
A history of Addison County assures us 
that “they succeeded in killing all five.” 
The only regret, says the writer, was that 
the slaughter occurred on a Sabbath, when 
everybody should have been in church, 
but “the deed was done in defense of hu- 
man life as well.” 

This raises the question always asked 
about the wolf: Does the timber wolf pose 
a threat to human life and safety? Will it 
attack a human being? 

If you scrutinize actual records docu- 
mented by hard facts, the answer is no. In 
spite of Peter and the Wolf and Little Red 
Riding Hood, one finds not a single prov- 
en case of an unprovoked attack by 
wolves on a human. The key words here 
are “proven” and “unprovoked,” for a 
threatened wolf will defend itself, even as 
a rabbit has been known to attack a dog. 
But under normal conditions the wolf - 
singly or in packs — avoids man as if he 
were the plague. 

I have camped among wolves in Alaska 
and have gone to sleep to the thrilling 
symphony of their howling. I have slept 
in the wilderness on Isle Royale in Mich¬ 
igan, where two dozen wolves roam free, 
and have yet to see my first wild wolf. 

Yet the records of my own town of Lin¬ 
coln tell of a man named Goodrich who 
was returning from the mili one evening 
with sacks of grist. His two-year-old colt 
was pursued by wolves, and he barely 
escaped by throwing off the grist. The 
same thing happened in Montpelier to a 
man named Clark. This time the burden 
was groceries, which, when tossed away 
were fought over by the ravenous beasts, 
thus gaining the fugitive valuable time. 
There were similar cases in Windsor, 
Newfane and South Northfield. 
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It may have happened just that way, 
too. But those who know the wolf sus- 
pect that it was the horses that were being 
chased, not the men. Wolves often “test” 
a large animal, as they do the moose on 
Isle Royale, to see if they can start it run- 
ning. If it panics they follow. If it stands 
its ground they lose interest. 

Perhaps the most unforgettable “at- 
tack” in Vermont history happened in 
Berlin in 1803, when a young lad walk- 
ing home, according to his account, was 
set upon by wolves. He told how they 
sprang at him from all quarters, retreat- 
ing only when he flailed at them with a 
stick. Somehow these creatures, able to 
bring down a moose or an elk, were in- 
capable of overpowering a schoolboy. 

His tale produced an overwhelming re- 
sponse, and most of the able-bodied men 
of the town — almost 500 of them - 
turned out with sticks, guns and clubs. 
They madę a huge ring surrounding the 
area where the wolves were hiding. Then 
on a signal each man started walking to- 
ward the center of the circle, shouting 
and beating the bushes. As the noose 
closed the frightened animals ran back 
and forth. 

At last, there were the wolves — seven 
of them. For fear of shooting each other 
in a crossfire, one man was chosen to fin- 
ish them off. And finish them he did — 
plus ten foxes and assorted smali animals 
for good measure. Indeed, so salubrious 
was the occasion that it was celebrated 


with songs and dancing well into that 
night, and it was immortalized in Abby 
Hemenway’s famous “Vermont Historical 
Gazeteer” when it was compiled eighty 
years later. 

And what of the wolf himself? In the 
virgin Vermont forests where he and his 
pack could tackle any animal from the 
moose on down, a logical question was 
asked: Of what use were an estimated five 
thousand wolves? Wouldn’t Vermont be 
better off without them? 

The answer to this lay in another ques- 
tion: If the wolf was so fearsome, how 
was it that wildlife of every description 
was found in fantastic numbers by the 
first settlers? 

Actually Canis lupus strode his wilder- 
ness like a benevolent despot, exacting a 
rigid tribute but maintaining harmony in 
his kingdom. His pack, in testing a deer 
or moose, quickly discovered the weak 
and unfit, and dealt with them swiftly. But 
vigorous young animals remained to carry 
on the species. No sentimentality moti- 
vated the wolf pack, of course. The weak- 
lings just were easier to catch. 

The unit of social life, the pack, is ruled 
by a dominant małe whose authority is 
unquestioned. There is little bickering 
and almost no fighting. And even when a 
fight erupts, the loser seldom is killed. 
When he feels he is whipped, he turns 
belly-up to the victor, who stops the bat- 
tle instantly. Bestiality is not in the make- 
up of these beasts. 


Faithfulness to its matę is as great in 
the wolf as the fidelity of a dog to its 
master. Often a pair mates for life. A wolf 
has been known to soak in water and then 
lie down beside a trapped companion so 
the thirsty captive could chew on the wet 
fur. 

A single litter of six or eight pups (al- 
though wolves seem to have their own 
way of controlling their population) is 
born, blind and helpless, in the spring. 
After their eyes open, they become rol- 
licking little balls of fur, like puppies the 
world over. By midsummer they play at 
the entrance to the den, and, if they es- 
cape man’s attention, by autumn they be- 
gin to run with the pack. There they re- 
main until some hazard of life catches up 
with them eight or ten years later. 

The woIves are gone from Vermont 
now. Nor could they stay if they returned. 
Their need for wilderness is too great. 
The place of this magnificent predator has 
been taken in part by its smaller cousin, 
the eastern coyote, which runs about 
thirty pounds to the wolfs hundred. The 
coyote runs with its taił Iow, the wolf 
with its taił high. Wolf howls are Iow and 
long-drawn-out, while coyotes yip, bark 
and howl in higher tones. Other features 

— width of nose pad and slight differ- 
ences in bones and teeth — can be told 
only by an expert. 

Coyotes and wolves both are capable 
of Crossing with the domestic dog. The 
coy-dog cross produces a creature of 
highly variable characteristics: often large, 
lithe, shaggy canines of almost any color 
pattern. There may be less than a hundred 
of these animals in Vermont. They are 
shy and seldom are seen, and are decreas- 
ing in numbers as the pure strain increases. 

The dog and wolf cross produces, like 
the coy-dog, a creature with some of the 
features of each parent. One of these ani¬ 
mals lies at my feet as I write these words. 
Laska, a hundred-pound cross between a 
Siberian Husky and a timber wolf, howls, 
* 400 , instead of barking, and when you toss 
a bali she tries to head it off, rather than 
merely chasing it. 

But the timber wolf, that great wild 
creature of the tireless gait, the golden- 
brown eyes and the faithfulness that often 
proves its undoing, is now limited to areas 
like Michigan’s Isle Royale, parts of Min¬ 
nesota, Alaska and the wilder reaches of 
Canada. 

Yet so powerfully does he grip the 
imagination, so deliciously does he send 
chills down your spine, that you just know 
the wolf is out there somewhere, beyond 
your campfire. Far out beyond it he is, yes 

— but only in the few wild fastnesses yet 

left for him. c 





Waits River, helów, 
by Hans Wendler. 

Digging out at Caoendish, right, 
by Helen Holland. 


I N T E R in Vermont is synonymous with snów 
Icy windsfrom Arctic reaches 
too are a part oj it. 

But in one’s memory 
it’s the muted days 
of falling flakes, the deep blanket 
of changing white, drifting 
storni on storni 

over the landscape. 





















F T E R the storm is over, 
pass i ng witli the night, 
the morning sunfilters softly 
through the lifting clouds. 

Now the snów plows are out 
to elear the country roads. The children 
are hundled up and off to school. 
The open sky turns a ceru Jean hue, and the 
fresk new snów sparkles its myriad crystals. 
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South Woodbury, left, by Pauline Craig, 
and plowing in Huntington, by Clyde Smith. 

An ice slide in MorrisviIle, by Robert Hagerman. 
A Benson farm scene, by Janet Mullins. 

























































H E cling of new snów to a branch 

is a fragile thing, and soon, under 
a breath of wind, it’s gone. 

The pale sun arcing to the 
sonth, bńngs its lengthening shadows 
and tints ofblue on white. The children 

home from school now make their own 
transitory imprints on winter’s memory. 



Shelburne, above, by Clyde Smith; 
opposite, Underhill, by David Dimmock. 
Below, North Pomjret, by R. J. Alzner; 
opposite, Perkinsville, C. A. Murray. 
Overleaf, Mt. Moosilankefrom Barnet, by R. W. Brown. 
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O U 7 the golden 

light near sunset brings 
new colors to the drifted snów. 
As darknessfalls 
crystals oj snów 
again start drifting down 
on the lighted streets. 


West Barnet, by Lud Munchmeyer, above. 
Lower Waterford, right, by Clyde Smith. 
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the 

North 


good musie and goodfellowship 
in the upper Connecticut Valley. 

By LOUIS A. LAMOUREUX 
Photographed by richard w. brown 


Country 

Chorus 



The span of age among the Chorus singers sometimes has heen sixty years. 


F or those who live there, the “North- 
country” means the northeastern part 
of Vermont and the White Mountains re¬ 
gion across the Connecticut. It’s an area 
of many mountainous miles between smali 
towns, where the sparsely placed inhabi- 
tants seek out those with kindred interests 
without regard for town or State borders. 

Thus the North Country Chorus, now in 
its jubilee year, draws members from a 
dozen towns on both sides of the Con¬ 
necticut River. 

Although now directed from Wells 
River, Vt.. the Chorus was started by a 
group of women from Whitefield, Lan¬ 
caster and Littleton, N.H. who gathered 
for the enjoyment of singing together. 
Mildred Burnett of Whitefield was the 
first director. Now it’s Mary Rowe of 
Wells River, a physician's wife who is an 
accomplished violinist too. Katrina Munn 
has been the accompaniest sińce 1957. 
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Special soloists ofteri take part in the 
stirring Christmas concert. Below, at 
the Peacham Church organ is the Chorus's 
longtitne accompanist, Katrina Munn. 


Membership in the Chorus is open to 
anyone interested in singing, and there 
have been several hundred of them in 25 
years. They come from all walks of life: 
farmers, clerks, teachers, ministers, house- 
wives, a postmistress, a town clerk. One 
of the best tenor soloists was a plumber. 
Every decade of age — from teens into 
the seventies — is represented, and chil- 
dren’s choruses have been worked into 
some of the programs. 

The average concert takes from six to 
eight weeks of preparation, with weekly 
evening rehearsals of precisely one and a 
half hours. Many members travel twenty 
miles or morę for each session, often 
over winding, snow-covered roads. 
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The founding members of the Chorus 
probably had no vision of what would 
transpire on a cold Sunday afternoon dur- 
ing Advent twenty-five years later in the 
Peacham Congregational church. 

They would not have pictured the 
scenes shown here: some fifty singers — 
the men in black ties and jackets, ladies 
in white blouses and long black skirts — 
marching briskly to the front of the 
church to face an enthralled audience 
with an hour and a half program of Christ- 
mas musie. 

And what musie it was! Buxtehude’s 
“Rejoice, Beloved Christians,” with liaw- 
less soprano and mezzo-soprano solos; 
“Christmas Cantata” by Daniel Pinkham, 


with startling accompaniment of brass 
quartet and organ; “Ceremony of Carols" 
by Benjamin Britten, borne along with 
the exquisite pluckings of the harp. 

But this has come to pass not only in 
Peacham but in other North Country 
towns, where concerts of great variety 
are heard three times a year. 

Emphasis has been on sacred musie be- 
cause the best chorał musie has been de- 
veloped in that field. Over the years the 
Chorus has slipped into all ages for its 
programs, from ancient madrigals to folk 
tunes, from Handel to Menotti. 

The summer concert is devoted to light 
elassical musie, variety songs, memorable 
show tunes and contemporary works. All 


of the concerts feature the addition of Pro¬ 
fessional soloists who are brought from 
outside the area. 

The Chorus is supported by a few faith- 
ful sponsors, who make modest contribu- 
tions, by donations at the concerts and 
by a grant from the Vermont Council on 
the Arts. Most of the funds go for musie 
and guest artist fees, sińce members pay 
their own expenses. 

For all the Chorus members the enjoy- 
ment of being able to sing good musie in 
good fellowship and under good direction, 
and of having one’s own smali voice mag- 
nified in the volume of song, has its own 
rewards, as hundreds of North Country 
people will attest. 0 O 0 
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WESTON PRI 













ORY, 


AT THE NATIONAL FOREST’S EDGE 


in thc town of Weston, is a monastic 
community of twelve, who in prayer, in 
work and in play attempt to express thc 
spirit of the early Christian monks. 

The Weston Community belongs to 
the larger order of western Benedic- 
tines, who tracę their history back to 
St. Benedict and his original commu- 
nity on Monte Cassino in Italy. 


The Rule, which St. Benedict pre- 
pared for his monks as a spiritual 
guide, and which still inspires the 
Bcnedictine monk today, tries to syn- 
thesize some of the even morę ancient 
monastic values which reach back to 
the remote desert lives of the earliest 
monks of Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor 
and probably the Far Fast. 



The Brothers at Weston Priory 
are recorded in two contrasting 
aspects oj their daily lives. 


Photographed by 
Sonja Bullaty and 
Angelo Lomeo 
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Among these traditional values are 
hospitality, beauty-in-simplicity, har- 
mony with naturę, creativity, sensitiv- 
ity, concern in human relationships and 
relevance to the times. 

At Weston these ancient values have 
found new expression in the musie they 
have created, in the buildings where 
they live, in the crafts by which they 
support themselves, and in the open 
friendliness which they extend to others. 


Clockwise front the left are Brother 
Thomas in his pottery, Brother Columba 
gathering eggs, Brother Gregory working 
in his room. At left, the musie rootn 
and Brothers John, Thomas and Gregory. 
Below, the meditation room at twilight. 
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Brother Roberfs ledger symbolizes 
the business manager. He also 
supervises the cider industry of the 
monastery. 


Brother Elias, with tools of the 
enameller's craft, works in cloisonne 
enamels. 


Abbot Leo, with shepherd’s Staff and 
book, traditional symbols of the abbot 
and founder of a monastic community, 
is also a doctor of theology. 


Brother Gregory composes musie 
which the brothers use in worship. His 
work, and the brothers’ singing, has 
been published on two records. 


Brother John, the prior, holds the 
wood-working tools of his avocation 
in the community. 


Brother Augustine’s logging tool is 
a symbol of care of the forests and 
of farming at the monastery. 
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Brother Columba, with garden tools, 
raises the vegetables for the com- 
munity. 



Brother David, with instruments of 
the carpenter’s trade, is a key person 
in the monastery's building and 
maintenance. 



Brother Placid, with pitcher, towels 
and basin, cares for the needs of the 
guests of the community. 



Brother Thomas’s principal endeavor 
in the community is as a ceramist. 



Brother Maur, with welder’s mask 
and mechanic’s wrench, maintains 
the community's vehicles. 



Brother Laurence holds the tools of 
the bookbinder’s craft. 
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The Priory itself was founded in 
1 953 on old farm property, which com- 
prised the complete monastery until the 
early Sixties, when the monks began to 
expand their 1 iving and work areas. 

The brothers share, in a mutual way, 
in all the Priory’s many chores and de- 
cisions, which creates a household of 
Christian witness. 

The brothers support themselves 
through their own work, which varies 
from individual work in their personal 
skills to shared projects. The special 
photographs of the brothers in their 
prayer garments (pages 42-43) show 
them with symbols of their specialized 
skills and duties. 


Public seruices, far left, are held 
regularly in the Priory s handsotne 
chapel. At left, skating on the pond 
turns into a snowy confusion involving 
Brothers Gregory and John and the dogs. 
Belo w, work of the community finds 
Brother Maur welding machinę parts 
and Brother David, with a special 
assistant, making electrical repairs. 
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The communitys Sunday euening meal 
is partaken in the spacious hall that 
is attached to the old Jarmhouse. Liuing 
quarters are behind, and the shops 
and farm work areas to the north. 


The community at Weston has 
looked deeply into the monastic and 
Catholic traditions, and has found 
there the inspiration to create a new 
way of life which speaks with meaning 
to those who are searching for a true 
expression of community and of faith 
in these modern times. 

In recent years the brothers have be- 
come increasingly invo!ved in the crit- 
ical issue of civic and church life. 
Monks, as a whole, have not done this 


for centuries, for the concept of the 
monastery as a world-in-itself kept 
them uninvolved with the larger com¬ 
munity and, consequently, irrelevant 
to it. 

While the brothers are deeply rooted 
in the soil of Vermont and to the care 
of the land and its indigenous crafts, 
they consider their deepest commit- 
ment to be to one another. Wherever 
their community is, therefore, there 
will be their monastery. zO? 
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Oii Recent Books 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


rn me FIRST novel I have read in a long, long while is the latest 
X from the pen of Frederick Buechner, who Iives just over the 
mountain in Rupert. Lion Country (Atheneum, N.Y. $5.95) is 
well written, graced with imagination, and will, I am surę, hołd 
your attention to the very end. It deals with people, to me, un- 
savory, and thus whatever my rewards in reading it, joy and 
pleasure were not among them. The people and the plot are 
bizarre to say the least, and the country of the lions is a tourist 
trap in Florida. 

The Voyages of Brian Seaworthy is a story about a young lad, 
but it is not a kid's book, for besides the entertaining narrative, 
the work is primarily a valuable historical study of the now- 
extinct steam navigation on Lakę Champlain. The author, Ralph 
Nading Hill, is an authority on the subject and the person re- 
sponsible for the saving of the sidewheeler Ticoncleroga, now at 
the Shelburne Museum. It is a fascinating book and one of gen¬ 
erał interest, published by Vermont Life and the Vermont His¬ 
torical Society at $6.95. 

The latest book to be published by Vermont Life (with the 
University Press of New England) is The Amateur Sugar Mak- 
er ($4.50), a slim book by Noel Perrin, a professor at Dart- 
mouth and a resident of Vermont. The book tełls of the erec- 
tion of the sugar house and the installment of its equipment, as 
well as the gathering of the sap and boiling it down into mapie 
syrup. I found it very entertaining, but I cannot refrain from 
asking how a college professor with a fixed Schedule copes with 
all the vicissitudes of sap gathering? 

A hunting and fishing pal of minę, who died before he could 
see his work in print, wrote NorthwoocI Tales & Unusual 
Recipes. This is a fascinating collection of outdoors yarns and 
items for camp cooking. Harris Soule wrote this book as a result 
of his wide experience camping and living in his log cabin on 
the shore of Clayton Lakę, deep in Maine's northernmost woods. 
It is to be had at $5.95 from the Essex Publishing Company, 
Essex Jct., Vermont. 

As a bona fide viewer of a panther in Jamaica, Vermont on 
the afternoon of July I2th, 1968, I was delighted to read Bruce 
S. Wright s The Eastern Panther — A (Juestion of Survival, 
(Ciarkę, Irwin & Co. Ltd., Toronto, $6.50). This work by the 
director of the Northeast Wildlife Station at the University of 
New Brunswick would settle once and for all the question of the 
existence of panthers in the Northeast, and it will, I hope, give 
impetus to the efforts to have this rare and harmless wild beast 
protected by gamę laws. 

I also havc By the Bulls that Redamed Me, a poor title for a 
worse book. This biography by Robert P. Williams, published 
by the Lxposition Press, New York at $6.50, is subtitled "The 
Odysscy of Matthew Lyon.” It tells very little about one of the 


two most odious (to me) of Vermonters -— the other being 
Thaddeus Stephens — and consists mostly of tiresome quotes. 
On the other hand The Yankee Pioneers by Samuel B. Pettengi 11 
(Tuttle, Rutland, $5) is a splendid book, lively and entertaining, 
and it tells of this country's early settlers and of the guts it took 
to accomplish what they did. 

An excellent work, which treats of morę modern times, is Hal 
Burton's The Ski Troops (Simon Si Schuster, N.Y. $7.95). This 
is a must for all those connected in any way with the lOth In- 
fantry Division, and will be of interest to all skiers. Along with 
it one should read John CaldwelPs The New Cross-Country Ski 
Book (Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, $3.95 paperback). 
This, truły “the bibie of the sport” which is growing in popular- 
ity each season, is a completely revised re-issue of an earlier 
work. 

Zadock Thompson’s Natural History of Vemiont originally 
appeared in 1842 in three parts in his History of Vermont> and 
we should be grateful to Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
for making this delightful work available. In paperback it is 
$3.50. 

Tuttle also has brought out a revised edition (paperback at 
$3.50) ot the late John C. Huden's Arehaeology of Vermont 
which originally was published ten years ago. This book is in- 
dispensable to one who is interested in a subject which is en- 
joying a burst of enthusiasm these days. I wish that space would 
permit me to review both of these books. 

I must mention A Guide to New England’s Landscape, which 
will be of interest to amateur naturalists and geologists. It is 
written by Neil Jorgensen (Barre Publishers, Barre, Mass. $8.50). 
Photographs and drawings, along with the text, shed a good deal 
of illumination upon the landscape which surrounds us. Another 
geological item (although it is morę than merely that) is Robert 
L. Hagermans Mansfield: The Story of Vermont’s Loftiest 
Mountain. This well-written account of all aspects of Vermont’s 
famous peak can be had at $4.95 from the author at Box 671, 
Morrisville. New from the same writer, also, is his paperback 
Covered Bridges of Lamoille County at $1.95 plus 46 <t postage 
and tax. 

Next I have two books of specialized interest — Early Ver- 
mont Wall Paintings by Dartmouth professor Robert L. McGrath 
(Univ. Press of New England, Hanover, N.H., $ 10). The other is 
The Jug & Related Stoneware of Bemiingtoii by Yale professor 
Cornelius Osgood (Tuttle, Rutland, $15). Both of these books 
are truły works of scholarship and are fascinating to boot. I wish 
I had room to review them in detail. 

The City and The River, by Vermonter Doris Kirkpatrick and 
published by the Fitchburg Historical Society at $7.50 is a his¬ 
tory of Fitchburg, Mass., that is the finest thing of its kind that 
I've run across. And speaking of history, The Shelhurne Mu¬ 
seum is a handsome pictorial history of the famous Vermont in- 
stitution, which may be obtained at $5 by writing the Museum 
at Shelburne, Vermont. 

Pve saved the last bit of space to tell about a book by my 
compeer on the editorial pages of The Bennington Bon ner, 
Catherine Osgood Foster, whose The Organie Gardener has been 
published by Random House with a Vintage (paperback) edi¬ 
tion at $2.95. This is a big book, packed with information and 
illustrated with nifty drawings by Karl W. Stuecken. It is not 
so much a how to do it” book as it is a compilation of all sorts 
of facts and information concerning organie gardening and 
organie foods. It ill becomes me to sound a critical notę, but I 
would mildly say that the book pays greater homage to science 
than one would expect to find. It makes a curtsy to naturę but 
an obeisance to science. It is a pity our culture just cannot shake 
science out of its hair. c O* 
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I t was nearly sixty years ago — 1914 
— that Leon Joslyn taught himself to 
drive an automobile. At the time, there 
was no formal Driver Education program 
and Leon's father. Bert Joslyn, had little 
time to spare from work on their Waits- 
field farm. As a young boy, Leon had 
been quick to grasp the ways of the many 
pieces of machinery used on the farm and 
his father reasoned that he would have 
little trouble with the 1912 Buick, right- 
hand drive and all. To be on the safe side, 
Leon’s first practice spins were confined 
to the hayloft in the barn. He could not 
go far there. Quite literally, he could only 
drive around. The Joslyn barn was a dode- 
cagon. As soon as Leon could drive in 
circles, he was allowed to drive the Buick 
outside the barn. 

The Yermont idiom round barn is sort 


of a generic term that is applied to all 
barns that conform to the circular form. 
Some of the barns are actually round ( yer¬ 
mont Life, Winter 1970) while others are 
many-sided. Except in the most literał 
sense, the idiom is entirely appropriate. 
Both the round barn and the many-sided 
barn evolved from the same basie con- 
cept of barn planning and the popularity 
of both designs belonged to the same era. 
The choice of form may have been a mat- 
ter of personal preference — circle versus 
polygon. Or the many-sided barn may 
have developed as a variation in design 
that incorporated the efficiency of the 
round barn with the structural advantages 
of the long barn. 

The Bert Joslyn barn should not be 
confused with the Ciem Joslyn barn. Both 
of these Waitsfield barns were twelve- 


sided but it is Clem’s that is still standing. 
Jules Joslyn built it in 1910 for Ciem and 
until it was damaged by a heavy snów that 
fell during one of last winter’s late storms, 
it had stood its years well. 

A year after he built ClenTs barn, Jules 
helped Bert draw plans for the latter’s 
barn. Completed in 1912, it was dis- 
mantled a number of years ago for rea- 
sons unrelated to Leon and the 1912 
Buick. 

Several years prior to the Joslyn barns, 
Dan Bisbee had put up an octagonal barn 
in Waitsfield, near the east bank of the 
Mad River towards the Moretown linę. 
Although several members of the Bisbee 
family are still about Waitsfield, includ- 
ing a grandson, Dan, who owned the 
barn when it burned in 1971, there is 
nothing in the family papers or traditions 
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ALL THROUGH UPPER V E R M O N T THE 

POLYGONAL 

BARNS 

MINGLED AMONG THE ROUND, 
REMAIN A DISTINCTIVE PART 

OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Story and Pictures by Stephen T. Whitney 


prepared plans for a new barn while at 
college. Borrowing ideas from a Univer- 
sity of Illinois bulletin, the plans he sent 
his grandmother were for a round barn. 

By the time he had completed his 
studies in Durham the following June, 
construction of the new barn was well 
underway. It was not a round barn. 
Charlie Miller, of North Ferrisburg Hol- 
low, the carpenter Grandmother Satterly 
had hired to bu i ld the barn, had never 
bu i 11 a round barn and was not surę he 
could. But he was certain that he could 
follow KarPs plan as long as he build a 
many-sided barn. The choice of eleven 
sides was dictated by now forgotten con- 
siderations advanced by Miller. 

Two years earlier, another Ferrisburg 
farmer. Bert Parker, had been forced to 
build a new barn for the same reason as 


Mrs. Satterly. And like the Joslyn barns 
of Waitsfield, the Ferrisburg barns are 
sort of distant cousins.Bert Parker was in- 
troduced to the idea of a round barn at a 
farmers’ meeting in Burlington. He hired 
Harley Miller and his son, Lewis, to build 
his new barn, a nondecagon or nineteen- 
sided barn. Harley Miller and Charlie 
Miller were brothers. The Parker barn is 
timbered throughout with white oak cut 
from the Parker woodlot. Rob Parker, 
Bert’s son, recalls drawing stone for the 
foundation, picking it up in the Parker 
pastures until his fingers were raw. 

Many years later, when the present 
owner of the farm, Alan Langeway, 
wanted to add a modern cow stable to the 
barn, he turned to Lewis Miller. Miller 
was the only carpenter about Ferrisburg 
who knew how the old barn was built. 


Cleni Joslyn s white-painted dodeconal, built 
62 years ago in Waitsfield , stands not far 
from Dan Bisbee's octagonal, belo w, which 
burned down last year. 


that reveals what it was that prompted the 
elder Dan to chose the octagonal design. 

There were so-called round barns built 
in neighboring towns during the era, also. 
One was located on nearby Moretown 
Comnion and another in East Warren. No 
tracę of either is visible today. 

In one instance, the choice of form was 
a matter of accommodation by a carpen¬ 
ter. Karl Field was a student at New 
Hampshire State (as the university was 
then known) in the fali of 1911 when his 
Grandmother Satterly’s barn burned in 
Ferrisburg. Learning of the disaster, Karl 
























One of the early multi-sided barns that 
is standing presently was built in 1907 on 
a hillside above North Tunbridge by Les¬ 
ter Whitney. Looking across pastures to 
Whitney Hill, the smali octagonal barn 
enjoys a setting that its sister barns would 
find hard to equal. 

Despite the fact that the Whitney farm 
was located on the steep hills above the 
valley, saw logs were cut on the farm and 
drawn down to the mili in North Tun¬ 
bridge. Cut into lumber for the new barn, 
it was hauled back up to the farm. 

Somewhere near at hand, half a day’s 
journey or less back then, there was a 
similar barn. It is family tradition that 
Lester Whitney became interested in 
building an octagonal barn after his broth- 
er-in-law, George Swan, had shown him 
the other. Although there is nothing in the 
tradition to link the barns to each other, 
there is morę than a casual similarity be- 
tween the Whitney barn and the smali 
octagonal barn that sits in a meadow be- 


Two Ferrisburg cousins, the ll-sided 
Slatterly, above, and the 19-sided Parker, 
below. Opposite aboue is Lester Whitney's 
No. Tunbridge barn, and a similar 
one, below, in Orange Center. 


Iow the Orange Center cemetery. 

In contrast, consider the Robinson 
barn in Strafford, near the Sharon linę. 
One of the last of the round barns (1916- 
1917), its building was something of a 
model of planning and efficiency. Willard 
Robinson not only utilized raw materiał 
found on the farm (common to most round 
barn building), he set up a stone crusher 
and steam sawmill on the site. The founda- 
tion was set in the fali and as soon as the 
snów went out in the spring, a handful of 
carpenters under the supervision of Har- 
vey Hawthorne, started to work. When 
Willard Robinson cut the first hay that 
year, work had progressed to the point 
that the hay could be put in the loft. 
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The smali, octagonal Dunbar barn, 
far left, has many attached additions. 
Its apex roof bracing is shown at 
top left. Aboue and to the left is 
the large and handsome Robinson barn 
in Strafford. The cobwebbed ox yokes 
found here reinforce the sense of 
a farming era no w long ended. 
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Compared to the other many-sided 
barns, the octagonal barn of Green Acres 
Farm in North Hartland is a smali barn. 
It is known that Frank Russ built the 
barn for Henry Dunbar prior to 1911 for 
in that year, James Frank purchased the 
farm, barn and all. Much of the original 
barn is now hidden by additions. The 
crowning blow came a year ago summer 
when the roof was replaced. The cupola 
was taken down. 

Another Iarge barn — sixteen-sided — 
is found on the flats by the Missiquoi Riv- 
er in Highgate, not far from Swanton. Its 
days are numbered. During a freak wind- 
storm three roof panels were blown out 
opening the barn to the elements. The 
damage went far beyond the roof. Much 
of the basie framing in this section of 
barn was so extensively damaged that re- 
pairs are impractical. 

In September, 1916, the Morrisville 
Messenger reported on the town’s first 
round barn that was then being completed 
on the William Welch farm. Round on 
this farm was an icosagon — twenty-sided. 


Despite the complexity of the task, Welch 
hired two carpenters only. Will Goodrich 
and Irving LeBaron. He and his son, Del- 
bert, worked with them. Started in the 
spring, Welch was able to put the sum- 
mer’s hay in the loft and by fali, the barn 
was finished. It was a large barn for those 
days: tie-ups for forty cows and seven 
horse stalls. 

With carpenters working on the place 
building the barn, Mrs. Welch hired Shir- 
ley Parker of Morrisville to help with 
kitchen work. Shirley never left the Welch 
farm. In the fali when the barn was fin¬ 
ished, she and Delbert were married. 

The third generation of the Welch fam- 
ily, Earle and Arlene, has the farm now. 
But grandfather’s barn has scarcely 
changed. Probably all one would notice 
is the yellow paint. c oo 


Damaged Waugh barn, Highgate, gave a 
cutaway of central siło before it was 
razed. Be Iow & opposite, the Wm. Welch 
big, handsome 24-sider in Morristown. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


The Arts & Crafts Service in Montpelier will be happy to send, if 
you ask, their new Vermont Craftsmen Directory, which is de- 
signed especially for travelers’ use. Some sixty shops run by 
craftsmen and displaying their own (and sometimes others’) wares 
are listed in detail. About 100 other craft shops in Vermont are 
listed also, these alphabetically by name, with town locations 
given. 

Two Vermont publishers — too late to be included in Mr. Og- 
den’s page 47 column — have come out with excellent books on 
all the ways to preserve and storę foods. Putting Food By is from 
the Stephen Greene Press in Brattleboro. The Complete Book of 
Home Storage of Vegetables & Fruit is from Garden Way Pub- 
lishing Co., Charlotte. 

Aniericans long faniiliar with the practice by U.S. firms of tuck- 
ing low-cost manufacturing operations south of the border, still 
may be as startled as we were by an item in the American Agri- 
culturalist. 

Charles Mraz of Middlebury, we’re told, New England's largest 
beekeeper, is developing a Mexican operation, too. He plans 
8,000 colonies there, to produce annually from 500 to 700 tons 
of high grade honey. One infers that Mexican bees, too, work 
for less. 

Inspired by Stephen T. Whitney's series on round and multisided 
barns (Summer 1971 and this current issue), Ted Tucker has de- 
signed and built (in Lincoln, Mass.) a smali 8-sided barn shown 
here for the family's Welsh pony, Oberon. Mr. Tuckers blue- 
prints showing how to build such a barn are available at $2 from 
him at Box 29, Stowe, Vt. 


In the drink departnient, on the other hand, we notę now avail- 
able in Vermont State Liquor Stores (exclusively) something 
called V M Liqueur, which is bottled by Green Mountain Li- 
quers, Inc. of Montpelier and is billed as a blend of “fine scotch 
and Vermont mapie syrup.” Vermont Life' s own impartial evalu- 
ation laboratory has not yet been supplied with test materials 
and so is unable to report on this novel infusion. Oldsters will 
recall a Burlington blend of mapie syrup and rum, and which 
later seemed to evolve as a pipę tobacco mixture of exquisitely 
penetrating characteristics. 

Such an eye-stopper is Richard Brown’s dramatic doublespread 
photograph in this issue that we were tempted to tease other 
photographers by not naming the site. In reality Moosilauke 
stands almost 30 miles southeast of the foreground farm. It is 
one of those great New Hampshire mountains that is best seen 
from Vermont, but the eye of a powerful telephoto lens is needed 
to see it this way. 

Belated thanks are extended to Miss Evelyn B. Wells of Dun- 
stable, Mass. for the artistic assistance she provided in our past 
SummeTs article by Marion Proudfoot on the great Groton 
forest fire of 1883. 

Beaters for the Xerox Corporation have apprised us that a 
series of hour-long television shows — Alistair Cooke’s personal 
view of American history — will appear alternate Thursday 
evenings starting this month on NBC channels. 

According to program synopsis supplied, Mr. Cooke, who 
many years ago provided some nice quotables about Vermont, 
won’t be getting around to us until the last Thursday of April — 
and then it will be mainly Autumn foliage. 

Bound VoIume #13 of Vermont Life now isavailable, we are told, 
at $13 postpaid. It contains Autumn 1970 through Summer 
1972. 

An item from this year’s annual report by Morrisville Water & 
Light Department Superintendent Willard K. Sanders: An out- 
age cali from an El morę camp owner reported that he “had 
plenty of amperes but no volts.” A repair crew dispatched there 
replaced a main fuse, we’re told, “thus supplying voltage to jig- 
gle around his plentiful amperes.” 

Hiking on the Long Trail usually is thought of as a summer and 
fali activity. But the Green Mountain Club, the founder and the 
caretaker of the Trail, notes with considerable concern an in- 
creasing amount of winter use. They’re worried about the safety 
of people who too often are poorly prepared for the rigors of 
winter hiking in the mountains. 

Besides the possibility of extreme cold and high winds on the 
Trail in winter, the GMC points out that deep snów often hides 
trail blazes and buries shelters. Most sections of the Trail, too, 
include terrain so rugged that people require snowshoes and 
must be in excellent physical condition. 

Nobody should try the Trail in winter except in well-equipped 
and organized groups, with leaders who know that section of the 
Trail well. Those contemplating a Long Trail trip in winter, or 
going anywhere in the mountains for that matter, are urged to 
write ahead to the GMC at Box 94, Rutland. 

The last few winters there have been increasing numbers who 
have gotten into serious trouble on Vermont mountain trails. 
There have been some difficult rescues and, sadly, several deaths 
from exposure. The Postboy urges that the GMCs advice be 
taken to heart. ofr 
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LIVING HERITAGE 

CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 



AnotherRoute 
to a Brighter Yermont 

I n the last issue of Yermont Life we devoted this column to 
the subject of prophecies about Vermont's futurę. We noted 
how some people in the past have been amazingly accurate in 
predicting what would happen in this State (snów in summer- 
time, for example), and others have been so incredibly wrong 
(like the Miilerites predicting the end of the world) that they de- 
serve morę pity than scorn. We concluded by telling how “Doc" 
Anderson, a seer in Rossville, Georgia, foresees Vermont being 
destroyed by a huge volcanic eruption. That prediction is surely 
not cheerful news. 

Others have wondered how things would be different today if 
past events had caused the stream of history to swirl in a differ¬ 
ent direction. What would be different today, for example, if 
Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys had been captured at 
Fort Ticonderoga instead of capturing the British in that famous 
raid? Would Montreal be in Vermont today if Allen had won 
that city instead of being captured there? Would we belong to 
the British Empire today if the Haldimand negotiations between 
the Allen brothers and the British had succeeded in the 1780’s? 

Speculations of this kind are fun. They can also be irritating. 
Some Southern historians, for example, have wondered if the 
“War Between the States” would have resulted differently if 
Pickett’s charge at the Battle of Gettysburg in 1863 had over- 
whelmed the Union lines on Cemetery Ridge. Since many Ver- 
monters were among the Northern soldiers on Cemetery Ridge 
when Pickett’s troops were repulsed, we like to think this specu- 
lation is so fanciful to defy consideration. Vermonters are ob- 
stinate; literally, in the face of PicketPs charge, they would not 
lay down their guns. 

But all of this points out that if we could alter events in the 
past, of course, we could thereby change the way things are to¬ 
day, and accordingly create the kind of futurę we would like for 
Vermont. If we could put people back into the past they could 
prevent things from happening as they did. 

A fiction writer named Tom Finney has described how this 
might be done in Time And Again, a novel first published in 
1970 and now in soft-covers at $1.25 per copy from the Paper- 
back Library. Finney’s novel is about a secret federal project 
which tries to put real people back into the past to make things 
happen differently. You can quickly realize the possibilities: a 


man put back into Cuba in the 1950’s might prevent Fidel 
Castro from gaining control of that island. That in turn would 
have prevented the missile crisis of 1962. 

Vermont? Yes, one of the characters in Finney’s novel is 
trained to return to a town named Winfield, Vermont in 1926. 
“As for Winfield,” says the federal official in charge of this hush- 
hush project, “it’s just a very smali town in an area of played- 
out farmland, virtually abandoned when we got it. For forty 
years the town was slowly dying, gradually losing population. 
For the last thirty of those years hardly anyone wasted money 
modernizing and trying to fight the inevitable. It’s an old story 
in parts of New England; the ghost towns aren’t all in the West. 
This one was morę isolated than most, so we bought it through 
another agency simply as a target of opportunity. Supposedly to 
build a dam on its site.” (Holy smoke! Do you suppose when the 
Army Corps of Engineers talked about dams in Gaysville, or at 
Victory, they really were just fronts for some super-secret project 
to change the course of history?) 

This federal official grinned and continued: “We’ve closed off 
the road into it, and now we’re restoring it; God, it’s fun! The 
reverse, for a change, of running a freeway through the heart 
of a fine old town or replacing a Iovely old place with a window- 
less monstrosity; it would drive the destroyer mentalities insane 
with frustration, but our people are having a wonderful time.” 

His enthusiasm about the historical reconstruction of Winfield 
was immense: “TheyTe ripping out all the neon, theyll tear out 
every dial phone, unscrew every frosted light bulb. We’ve carted 
out most of the electrical appliances already: power lawn mow- 
ers and the like. We're removing every scrap of plastic, restor¬ 
ing the buildings, and tearing down the few new ones. We’re 
even removing the paving from certain streets, turning them 
back into lovely dirt roads. When we’re finished, the bakery 
will be ready with string and white paper to wrap fresh-baked 
bread in. There'll be little water sprays in GelardPs storę to keep 
the fresh vegetables cool. The fire engine will be horse-drawn, 
all automobiles the right kind, and the newspaper will begin 
turning out daily duplicates of those it published in 1926. We’re 
working from an extensive study and collation of photographs 
and town records, and when we're finished I think forgotten 
little Winfield will once morę be the way it was in 1926.” 

Was a man put back into Winfield, Vermont, in 1926? You 
bet he was! 

What happened? Weil, you see, this man didn’t come back 
to the present from Winfield in 1926. He decided to stay there. 
He’s still there. 

We suppose it figures that if it were difficult to get a man back 
into the life of a Vermont town of 1926, it might be hard to get 
him back to today. But in this novel it is hinted that this guy 
may have preferred to remain in Winfield, Vermont, in 1926 
rather than come back to the 1970’s. 

How did it go for him in Winfield, Vermont, in 1926? Prob- 
ably he madę predictions — a warning about the great flood of 
1927, that Calvin Coolidge would not run again for President 
in 1928, the stockmarket crash in 1929. And beyond that he had 
ski lifts to describe, sky-rocketing real estate values, even sweep- 
ing electoral victories for the Vermont Democrats in 1964. . . . 

His neighbors probably thought he was a dimwit. Every vil- 
lage seems to have at least one, you know. 

All this is sad to contemplate. Just think: a man in Vermont 
who knew the shape of the futurę, and probably he was laughed 
at and dismissed as a nut. 

How are we going to have the futurę we want for Vermont if 
we don't listen to what may sound stupid today? A little imagina- 
tion isn't so foolish. It could be another route to a brighter Yer¬ 
mont. 
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That modest man, our Pomfret friend, 
won t term this dish a mastcrpiece; 
heli merely “highly recommend” 
his tempting and exotic blend oj 

PORK, HONEY and ORANGE 

by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


F rom time to time we dine with our friend in Pomfret and 
while his cooking is usually rather passable there are times 
when he surpasses himself and produces something quite out of 
the ordinary. 

We enjoyed one such occasion recently. After a couple of 
mellowing glasses of dry sherry by the 1 iving room fire we 
feasted on succulent pork chops, covered with orange slices and 
what seemed to us a very interesting sauce. 

We complimented him on the dish and asked what it was. 
"Oh,” he said modestly, "a little thing I madę up last year. 
Delicious, isn’t it?” 

We agreed, then asked how it happened; — had he deliberately 
set out to make up a new dish or did it just come to him out of 
the blue? 

He looked pained. "Nothing ever just comes out of the blue,” 
he said. An idea may suddenly take shape but our friend thinks 
most cooks would agree that such ideas are based on the experi- 
ence, appreciation and enjoyment of a wide variety of cookery. 
Without such experience, he went on, it is most unlikely that 
any new dishes would ever be devised. 

Thus it was that the dish in ąuestion came into being. It 
happened one cold night last winter when both he and his wife 
thought the other had shopped for dinner. Needless to say 
neither had and, aside from the usual odds and bobs, the sole 
inhabitants of the refrigerator were two thick pork chops, a few 
very smali, very tart calamondine oranges which a friend had 
sent from Florida, and the bottom of a jar of erystalized Ver- 
mont wild-flower honey. 

It was, he said, a most unlikely combination but at that point 
an idea formed, whole and complete (he could almost taste it!), 
and the result was 

BITTERSWEET PORK CHOPS 

2 pork chops 1 inch thick honey 

6 calamondine oranges, sliced dry sherry 

lemon juice 

If, as is possible, you don't have any calamondine oranges 
handy, cut an ordinary storę orange in slices a quarter-inch 
thick. Be surę there are enough slices to make beds for the chops. 

Our friend recommends the use of a heavy no-stick Teflon 
frying pan for this dish. Place each chop, sprinkled with salt 
and pepper, on P /2 tablespoons of honey in the cold pan. Cook 
on medium Iow heat until the honey starts to brown. This will 
take 10 to 15 minutes. Push one chop aside, put 3 or 4 orange 
slices in the pan to make a bed for the chop, turn it over onto 
the oranges and do the same with the other chop. Cook an ad- 
ditional 10 to 15 minutes. Add 2 or 3 teaspoons of sherry 
during the last few minutes and then a generous squeeze of 
lemon juice. 


The one trick with this dish is to remember that honey, like 
sugar, loses its sweetness as it cooks and darkens. It should get 
to be dark brown and semi-sweet, not black and bitter. 

When the chops are done, put them and the oranges on a 
warm piąte in the oven and taste the sauce in the pan. It should 
be syrupy in consistency and have a rich bitter-sweet llavor. If 
it’s too thin boil it down, if it’s too sweet add morę lemon juice 
and if it’s too bitter add just a little morę honey. 

With this un-usual tasting dish our friend likes to serve plain 
boiled rice and green string beans done in the Chinese manner. 
The rice boils while the chops are cooking and the beans, pre- 
pared well in advance, are cooked rapidly when the meat is near- 
ly done. 

STIR-FRIED STRING BEANS 

1 Ib fresh string beans I Tbspn salt 

1 large clove gar lic minced 2 Tbspn oil or bacon jat 

Vi cup fresh chopped parsley Vi cup water 

Wash the beans, remove tips and any strings and french-cut the 
beans as thin as possible. Or use frozen french-cut beans, 
thawed before cooking. 

For cooking use a large thick frying pan with a tight fitting 
lid. Heat the oil, hot but not sizzling, toss in the beans, sprinkle 
lightly with msg and stir continuously for one minutę. Add the 
minced garlic, chopped parsley, salt and water. Cover the pan 
and bring to a rapid boil. Cook 3 minutes, remove the lid and 
continue stirring 4 or 5 minutes until the beans are just done and 
the water has evaporated. The beans should be tender but quite 
crisp. Add butter just before serving. 

Following this came a smali green salad. Our friend mixed 
romaine. Boston lettuce and celery tops in a simple oil and vine- 
gar dressing, slightly on the sharp side, to elear the palate and 
prepare the way for the desert. 

This was a delectable creation originated by our friend's 
friend Marian Robison and is guaranteed to fili any little nooks 
and crannies left unoccupied by the preceding courses. It is 
known, deservedly, as 


OH GOLLY IME 

OVEN AT 400° 


1 Ib pranes 
1 1/2 cups burgundy or 
zinfandel winę 
Vą cup sugar 
Vi tspn ground cinnamon 
approxinuitely 8 oz 


dash ground clove 
juice and chopped peel 
ofVi lemon 
dough for single crust 
9" pie 

cream, whipped 


Bring prunes to boil in the winę, cover, reduce heat and simmer 
20 minutes until plump. While the prunes are cooking roli out 
pie dough and linę the pan. Drain prunes, reserving the syrup; 
there should be about 3 A of a cup. If there’s much morę than 
that boil it down. 

Pit and chop the prunes. Don’t put them in a blender. They 
should be fairly smooth but have a noticeable texture. Mix the 
prunes with the syrup and the rest of the ingredients. Spread 
this mixture in the pie crust and dot with butter. Cover the 
exposed crust with strips of foil to prevent burning; remove foil 
for the last 15 minutes. 

Bakę 10 minutes at 400° then 30 minutes at 350°. Let the 
pie cool, then cover it with a thick layer of whipped cream or 
one of the amazingly good substitutes which, hopefully. is pos- 
sibly not quite so fattening as the real thing, maybe. 

Black coffee, anyone? o Co 
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YEAR 

GIFTS FROM 


No f ner and morę appreciated 
gifts are there auailable—at 
Christmas tirne especially — 
for those in love with 
the Green Mountain State. 
VERMONT LIFE Magazine 
comesfrst in ev ery one s 
favor, the only Yermont 
present which brings a fresk 
reminder four tirnes a year. 




Vermontophiles look forward at the end oj the 
year to these two great annuals: the all-color 
WALL CALENDAR for 1973 with 14 beautiful 
big color scenes, and the ENGAGEMENT BÓOK 
for 1973, now with 55 Yermont color views — 
a new format this year and in a special box. 

These great Yermont gifts, apailable in limited 
numbers, are priced at $1.95 for the Wall 
Calendar and $2.95 for the Engagement Book. 

A choice gift this year, too, is our latest 
book, AMATEUR SUGAR MAKER. Written 
by Noel Perrin and published with The Uniuersity 
Press of New England, this gem of a book, 
illustrated by Robert Maclean, tells in a 
scintillating style how the author learned 
to sugar on a smali scalę, how he tried to 
follow Thoreau s model of frugality. $4.50. 













ROUND 

YERMONT LIFE 


Just now available to our readers are 
two fascinating new JIGSAW PUZZLES, 
challenging 500-piece sets madę for us 
by Strategy House. “Four Seasons ” puzzle 
(No. 1) has scenes ofVermont s seasons 
in a four-sector circle. “Vermont 
Cooking ” (No. 2) rnakes into three of 
Vermont Life's great food pictures and 
recipes. Each of these unicpue Vermont 
puzzles, splendid for ages 8 to 80. $4. 


Ready for Christmas giving, too, is that great 
VertnontJolk tale collection, drawings by Jane 
Brown , MISCHIEF IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
Here are 13 amazing tales, sotne of them true, on 
such things as human hibernation, counterfeiting, 
pampirism, buried treasure. $5.95. Then there's 
the alltime favorite picture book, VERMONT: A 
SPECIAL WORLD, with 142 color views of 
Vermont through the seasons. $15. Finally there 
is Ralph Nading Hill's rousing historical 
adnenture, BRIAN SEAWORTHY, a great saga 
oj steamboating with 31 fne illustrations. $6.95. 
Listed on the order envelope flap in this issue, are 
three RARE TRADE POSTERS, $2 each , and 
HISTORIC VERMONT MAP at $1. For 
Information on other Vermont Life products, write 
for illustrated catalogue. 
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